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484 JVouvelles ldees sur la Population. [April, 

reverse of those intended, since the possessor of a large farm, 
without the means of cultivating it as it should be, becomes a 
slave rather than a lord, and ere long finds himself dressed in the 
tatters of poverty, rather than the ermine of state.' 

' This becomes not only a private but a public evil. It pre- 
vents the increase of our population and of our wealth. It drives 
our young and enterprising men to seek their fortunes in distant 
regions and new territories. Every fifty acres, that are thus with- 
drawn from the market and the improvement of proper husband- 
ry, though they may lead to the occupation of a portion of the 
western wilderness, deprive us of the enterprise, wealth, and in- 
dustry of our valuable citizens at least, and proportionably affect 
the actual wealth and physical strength of the state. By a prop- 
er division of our farms, not only would our territory support a 
larger population, but it would render our land proprietors more 
independent, since they would possess a more productive capital, 
than real estate alone, under ordinary circumstances, can ever be. 
Money would thus be thrown into the market at its fair value, 
and our farmers and mechanics need no longer be the dupes and 
victims of rapacious misers and relentless usurers. There would 
be a more equal proportion between the monied capital and land- 
ed interests, and though we might still have the croakings of the 
discontented about the hardness of the times, the prudent farmer 
would be beyond their influence, and his cottage, though small, 
would be the abode of ease and contentment.' pp. 10-12. 



11. — Novvelles ldees sur la Population, avec des Remarqites sur 
les Theories de Godwin, Malthus, Say, Sismondi, etc. Par 
Alexander H. Everett. Traduites de PAnglais par 
C. J. Ferry. Paris. Jules Renouard. 1826. 

As vf& have already more than once taken notice of this in- 
genious work,* we have only occasion now to say that the 
translation, in which it is put into the possession of the French 
public, and of the reading community of Europe, appears, from 
our partial examination of it, to be made with fidelity and good 
taste, keeping near enough to the original to present all the 
thoughts in proper shape and succession, and yet not adhering to 
it so rigidly, as to lose the beauties of a flowing and idiomatic 
French style. The new Preface by the author contains, as we 
have before observed, some brief animadversions on the works of 
Say and Sismondi, the former of whom, Mr Everett maintains, 

* See Vol. XVII. for Oct. 1823, and Vol. XXIV. for Jan. 1827. 
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deserts the leading principles common to himself and Malthus, 
in developing the juster views on which he is at issue with that 
writer ; and the latter, though approaching nearer to the true 
theory, still admits some important errors, which, in consistency, 
are only to be deduced from that to which it is opposed. These 
strictures, with some passing remarks upon Malthus, Adam Smith, 
and Gray, the writer mentioned in the Preface to the first edition 
of his ' New Ideas,' are made in the frank and respectful tone 
which becomes philosophical discussion. 



12. — The Substance of two Reports of the Faculty of Amherst 
College, to the Board of Trustees, with the Doings of the 
Board thereon. Amherst. Carter & Adams. 1827. pp. 22. 

The purpose of the two Reports, the substance of which is given 
in this pamphlet, was to recommend certain improvements in the 
system of education, pursued in Amherst College. The first of 
these Reports consists of some general reasoning in favor of a 
material change in the course of instruction in the College. 
In the second, the subject is considered more in detail, in obedi- 
ence to a resolve of the trustees, requesting the Faculty to draw- 
up a specific plan of improvement, upon the basis of their former 
report. 

The results of their investigation of the subject are presented 
in five distinct propositions. 1. In relation to preparatory studies, 
they recommend that no change should be made, in the qualifica- 
tions required for admission to the College. 2. They recommend 
that the present four years' course of study and instruction, in 
the languages, and the scientific and literary branches, should re- 
main unchanged, for all students who shall make their election to 
prosecute that course. 3. They recommend that provision shall 
be made for pursuing an entirely different course of instruction, 
for the benefit of all students, who, by the advice of their friends, 
on admission to the College, shall prefer it ; this new course to 
occupy the same period of time with the other, but to be entirely 
different from it, by a substitution of several of the modern lan- 
guages for the ancient, and a more popular and practical course 
of studies, in the place of those which now form the basis of a 
collegiate education. 4. They recommend the establishment of 
a distinct department of instruction, to be devoted to ' the science 
and art of teaching ; but more especially at first, to the education 
of schoolmasters.' Their views in relation to this new department 
will be collected from the following paragraphs, which we extract 
from their Report. 



